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The article on ‘Political Economy” that fol- 
lows, has so much occupied the attention of the 
editor for several days, as almost to prevent him 
from attending to any thing else: yet he has to re- 
gret many interruptions and incidents calculated to 
unhinge the mind of that degree of harmony which 
is so necessary to the proper accomplishment of 
undertakings like this. 

He respecifully invites a deliberate examination 
of the facts stated and assumed—assured that an 
attention to them, whatever may be thought of 
their arrangement and application, will be useful 
to his country. 


Political Economy—No. II. 
PROPOSITION THE FIRST. 

“ OUR AGRICULTURE CANNOT FURNISH A SURPLUS FOR 
EXPORT SUFFICIENT TO CLOTHE AND SUPPLY THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE UNITED STATES; TO THE COST OF SUCH 
600DS BEING ADDED THE DUTIES AND CHARGES UPON 
THEM, WHICH MUST BE PAID AS WELL AS THE ORT- 
GINAL PURCHASE MONEY.” 

The broad ground of this proposition admits the 








most important subjects of potiricat Economy. We 
shall treat of them as briefly as we can; but if they 
appear tedious to any one, let him turn to the close 
of the article where the results of our enquiries are 
collected and stated, pro and con. 

In the frst place we have to calculate the value 
of the goods required to clothe and supply the peo- 
ple of the United States—and 

In the second, after shewing the value of all our 
arricultural products, to attempt to ascertain the 
surplus we might have, if we were to abandon cer- 
tain manufactures—and 

By a comparison of the two, to demonstrate the 
proposition. 

(it is proper to observe, that we shall calculate 
the former at so much as it may be supposed to cost 
the farmer and planter—and the latter at the amount 


After numerous calculations and many appeals to 
the opinions as well as the experience of others, I 
have arrived at the following conclusions—that the 
manufactured goods (not made up into clothing) re- 
quired to clothe the people of the United States, 
costs, or may be valued, thus—duties, &c. included: 

For every white person under 10 years old 

$12 per annuz. 
above 10 30 ii be 
other free person (average) 20 
Slave (average) 10 


I cannot believe that these estimates are uprea- 
sonable. The more I look at them the more certain 
I feel that they are under the average cost. But 
accepting them as data, we have the following re¢- 
sults: 











3,750,000 persons at $12 45,000,000 
5,800,000 39 114,000,000 

$00,000 20 6,000,000 
1,350,000 10 13,500,000 


Cost of manufactured articles need- 
ful to clothe the people of the $ $178,500,0a0 
United States, | 
There are in the United States more 

than a million of families of free persons, 

each of which consumes an average va- 
lue of more than 40% per annum, in 
other manufactures; such as for beds 
and bedding, table cloths and towels, 
carpets, &c. articles of ironmongery 
and brass wares; china, queen’s, earth- 
en and glass wares; window glass, look- 

ing glasses, paper, &c. 

The new houses built every year and 
the old ones repaired, for ironmonge- 
ry, window glass, paints, paper hang- 
ing, &c. cannot cost less than $50 each 
for an average—say 200,000 at 504 

Judging by the returns of the mar- 
shals in 1810, which, though defective, 
gave a value to the product of our dis- 
tilleries and breweries of more than 





ae 


40,000,609 


10,000,008 


which it clearly brings to him—immediately, in both}164 millions, and adding thereto the 


cases. The difference between the original cost or 
final product, is the profit and support of the classes 
that do not labor—the merchants, traders, lawyers, 
&e. &c. and for the support of the general and state 
governments. It is important that this should be 
recollected.) 

The present population of the United States, ma- 
thematically ascertained by the facts furnished in 
the several censuses, amounts to about 9,200,000 
souls. This is rather below than above the real 
Number; for it is in the very nature of things that 
any census of the United States, while the people 
re so thinly scattered over so vast a tract of coun- 
try, must be defective. 








amount of foreign liquors consumed, 
we cannot estimate the cost of our 
drinks at less than 

50 millions /és. of sugar, besides that 
which is made in the United States, 
(including the duty) at 124 

8 millions galls. molasses, as above, 
at 50 
44 millions dus%. salt, as above, at 60 
15 millions /ds. coffee, 25 
34 millions Jds. tea, 160 
Minor articles—-pepper and spices, 
mustard, foreign fruits, &c. &c.—Q5 
for each family, less than 10 sents per 
week, 


30,600,000 


6,250,000 


4,000,000 
2,700,000 
8,750,000 
3,500,000 


§,000,000 





283,700,000 
Add for the product of our furnaces 
and forges, rolling and slitting mills, 
and other factories and works in iron, 
(estimated in 1810 at nearly 144 mil- 





The present population may be thus designated : 
White persons under 10 years old 3,750,000 
onl over 10 3,800,000 
Free person of color, exclusive of in- 
dias iv : ‘ ; - 300,000 
Slaves , - : 1,350,000 
Total, 9,200,000 
Vor NI S 
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facts were wanting. 


‘But in this period, after supplying himself and fa- 
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and ammunition, and the value of the 
implements and tools of our farmers, 


manufacturers and mechanics, 26,300,000 





And we have the sum of 510,000,000 





Now, I am perfectly satisfied this vast amount 
is far below the cost, or value, of the things named 
or referted to; and I wish it strongly impressed 
on the mind of every one, that we should have to 
pay that amount annually to foreigners (if we could) 
or live very differént, indeed, from what we now 
do, by merely rejecting the following home manu- 
factures : 

1. SPINNING AND WEAVING. : 
9, WorkKS IN InON, except Common dlacksmith’s 

* work, 

3. DISTILLING AND BREWING. 

4. Works in Gxass and cLaY—parerR and PAInTs 
~-Leaving to us all other manufacturers or me- 
chanies—such as those who make and make-up Jea- 
ther, hatters, all that work in wood and in metals 
except iron, all engaged in the building or equip- 
ping ships and vessels—in short, al/, except those 
that belong to the six things just named, which 
seem to be those that some would rather wish to 
dispense with. But I venture to say there are few 
who ever supposed their value to be any thing like 
what it is—Thus : 

The aggregate is 310,000,000 
Deduct—as the value of the forcign 
goods imported and consumed of the 
classes enumerated (and it cannot ex- 
exceed this sum) to the original cost 
of the articles being added the duties, 
merchants’ profits, &c. 


80,000,000 





And the value of the domestic ma- ‘i 
nufactures will appear to be é $250,000,000 





T request the reader to stop and pause a little 
while to examine what I have stated. Let him pass 
before him al) the documents within his reach, and, 
in the absence of those, fAgure for himself, and com- 
pure his calculations with mine. I see nothing ex- 
travagant in the aggregate—indeed, it appears to me; 
to result from very moderate estimates, made when! 
And the result is supported 
as strongly by the returns of the marshals in 1810, } 
as returns so very defective as they were can sup- 
port any thing; especially by their enumerations o 
spindles and spinning wheels and looms, and fur- 
naces and forges and other works in iron, in those, 
few states or districts where attention was paid to} 
collect their amount. And although, perhaps, our 
manufacturing establishments are not now much | 
more extensive, 2s to the work performed in them, 
than they were in 1810, yet it is notorious that] 
household manufactures, (the sheet-anchor) have: 
immensely increased since that period. Take the 
following abstract of a letter to the editor of the 
Recistsr from a Pennsylvania farmer, dated on the 
2d instant, as evidence of what I say—for the case’ 
of this gentleman, living in one of the most popu- 
lous parts of that state, and but a few miles from 
Baltimore, is the case of tens of thousands of his 
brother farmers. He says—his family consists of 8 
persons, 7 of whom are above 10 years of age—his 
farm contains 250 acres. His whole disbursements 
for foreign goods, for clothing, for a year just past, 
tor himself and bis family, was only eleven dollars, yet 
bis current expences for the year amounted to $600. 


7 





to check or destroy family manufuciures.” 
may, to a given extent, be checked, or destroyed, 
as easily as those of the greater establishments. It 
is the disposition of every one to receive a fair value 
for the labor of his hands. 
whose regular wages, or fair earnings, are equal to 
one dollar per day, will do the next thing to starv- 
ing himself rather than work for 50 cents a day. 
Nothing but pinching necessity will induce him to 
it; and if so induced, he will waste all the time that 


mily, he sold cloth made of his own wool, &e. and 
spun by the women of his family, that brought him 
eighty dollars, and has yet fine wool enough on hand 


to’make $400 worth more. He keeps a strict ac- 


count of all his receipts and disbursements, and the 
statement may be relied upon. 
saying what is not true. 
fact is- worth a bushel of speculation. Here is a 
family entirely supplied with’ all its clothing, and 
| cloths required for other purposes, with a balance 

of $69 in hand of a surplus, chiefly through the 
wholesome employment of its women, whose Jabor 
ner otherwise have been lost to it and the coun- 
ry. 


He is incapable of 
This plain unvarnished 


Were it may be well to make a brief digréssion 


from the subject immediately before us. Some 


will be ready to say— Certainly, no one would wish 
But these 


The common laborer, 


né can as a sort of a balance against the necessity. 
And—if through deep laid plans and immense sacri- 


fices in foreign countries to send goods to the 


United States, (which are smuggled ashore and 
thus avoid the duty) we are inundated with such 
goods, and they are sold at 50 per cent. less than 
their real worth, are not our household manufactures 
affected? The gentleman whose letter I have noticed 
above, says that his wool on hand, enough to make 
$400 worth of cloth, would have been made into 
cloth, ‘af there hud been a demand for it”? The dif- 
ference, then, between the value of the wool and 
the cloth was, somehow, lost to him and his country 
forever, during the last year. The females of this 
substantial farmer’s family are no more compelled to 
spin than the “princess Charlotte”’ is; and they will 
not do it, over as much’‘as is needful to clothe the 
family, unless they are reasonably paid for it: the low 
price of the foreign article, or the prejudices of the 


people in favor of it, operated, then, as an absolute 
loss of the value of a certain part of the labor of 


those fernales, which might, and would, in other 


circumstances, have furnished a certain quantity of 
fj goods for market. But we shall speak again-on this 


matter, for it is very important. 


We shall now attempt an estimate of the value 
of all the agricultural products and capacities of 
the United States, by adding to the supposed con- 
sumption of the people the amount consumed in 
certain manufactures, the amount exported to fo- 
reign countries, and the amount of increase that 
might be produced by an increased quantity of la- 
bor for agriculture, by the destruction of the manu- 


factures named. This is a vast field, indeed, in 


which we may easily lose ourselves; but we intend 
to advance with a great deal of caution. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Cooper about three years 
ago, that the agricultural products of the United 
States were worth 640 millions of dollars— See 
Vol. VII. p. 237, Werxty Reetsrer.] But with great 
respect for such high authority, I must venture an 
opinion, that that result came out of erroneous 
propositions, while some things were omitted that 
would have changed it materially. The doctot’s 
conclusions, after many calculations, were, that- 
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The grain required for one man per ann. was 
84 bushels, at 125 cents, $10.62 
365 lbs. of meat, at 1 lb. per day, at 6 cents 20.90 





Whiskey or other drinks, equivalent to 15.00 
Fuel, vegetables, pepper, salt, &c. 7.47 
$55. 


raised for the food of man) and the idea of its sux 
perabundance will be lessened. 

I therefore conclude that the people in general, 
adults and children, eat gomething as bread stuffs 
equal to 1/5. each per day, and of meats (and fish,) 
including the relishes they generally have, with their 
coffee or milk in the towns and in the country, morn- 


A hard-working man may consume these quanti-| ing and evening, the quantity of #5. per day. And 


ties—but I presume they are much greater than an 
average of the whole people will admit of; and 
there is nothing allowed for the support of horses 


the amount for each person, averaging grain, wheat, 
rye and corn, at 125 cents per bushel, and the meat 
(or fish in lieu of it) at 6 cents per pound, will be 


and other animals, that do not form a part of our|about as follows: 


meats. 

Beanjour,who travelled through the United States 
in 1810, estimated the “general revenue” at only 
350 millions—thus 

Product of agriculture, 200 millions 

forests, mines and waters, 25 


manufactures, 100 
foreign trade, 25 
350 


This is ridiculous. The whole amount that he gives 
would hardly half clothe and feed the people of the 
U. States, as we shall see by and bye. He also esti- 
mates the consumption as follows: 

25,000,000 of quintals of grain, 
25,000,000 do. potatoes, 
200,000,000 of pounds of butter, 
1,500,000 head of horned cattle, . 
2,000,000 do. sheep, 
2,000,000 do. hogs, 
50,000,000 do. poultry, and 

600,000,000 bottles of wine, brandy and other li- 

uors. 


73 bushels of grain or other vegetables, 





of equal value, at 125 cents,* 9.374 
281/bs. of meat, at 6 cents, 16.86 
26.234 


The fuel consumed, on the average, is equal to & 
cord of wood for every individual, including work- 
shops, &c. and the drinks I have already estimated at 
30 millions for all the people of the United States. 


We shall use the data thus ascertained in the reca- 
pitulation. 


2. The next valuable product of agriculture is 
the food of our Aorses/ This will seem strange to 
many who have looked so much to fureign trade— 
but it is not the less true because they never have 
thought of it. Ido not say any thing about other 
kinds of stock, because the cattle and sheep, &c, 
come into the quantity of our meats. 

The only fact that we have to make an estimate 
upon of the number of horses in the United States, 
is the return of the marshal of the district of Penn- 
sylvania in 1810; who gives them at 255,998. This 


The whole value of real and personal property of| was, probably, far short of the real number in that 


the U. States, in 1805, he estimates at 4,070,937,559 
dollars. 

Having noticed those authorities, which differ 
nearly by a half, we shall now give a calculation in 
our own way, which will, probably, differ very much 
from both. 

My own family, I think, presents me with a fair 
medium between the rich and the poor, for the waste 
or use of the substantial necessaries of life. It con- 
sists of myself and my wife, 4 males between 16 
and 20 years old, 2 from 14 to 15, 1 of 10 and 1 of 
5; 2 women and my female child of 10 or 11— 
inall 13. We use the very best wheat flour (extra 
superfine) and buy the best pieces of the best meat; 
but every thing is prepared in the simplest way 
possible; and, in common, the whole family eats 
only of one dish of meat—we always have full sup- 
plies of fine vegetables, such as potatoes, turnips, 
parsnips or cabbages, and the like, and all eat just 
as much as they please, as most peopie do in the 
United States. 

I find that we use of flour, per day, Blbs. 

Vegetables, and other substitutes for or 

in lieu of dread, pies, puddings, ko. 


of the value of Slbe. 
——* 13 lbs. 
Meat, fresh or salt, G/bs. 
Butter and lard, 14/53. equal to 3ilbs. ‘ 
———9 ibs. 
With eggs, milk, &c. 


If the amount of meats is thought too high, we 
May add to it the value of the tallow consumed in 
candles, (which is a part of the product of animals 








“If the persons were fed on stale dry bread, only, 
Perhaps the average would not amount to 7/6. for 
cach per day. But this is not the case in the United 
‘tates, and I hope never will be. 


state in that year; but Pennsylvania, from her local 
situation and habits, has a far greater proportion of 
horses, according to her population, than any other 
state; and rating the whole by her, we should have 
had no less than 2,304,000 in 1810. Our brethren 
of the eastern states wisely prefer oxen for their 
farming businesses, and those of the south chiefly 
cultivate their fields with slaves—so that, although 
if we had taken Pennsylvania as a standard for the 
whole, allowing the horses to have increased with 
the same rate as the people since 1810, we should 
have had nearly three millions (2,962,235,) we can 
not admit that there are more than two, as given 
in a former estimate—see. W. R. vol. IX. p. 241. 
Each horse, on an average, will consume 14 tons of 
hay and 45 bushels of grain per annum, (4 gts. per 
day) on their equivalent. 


3. Cotton has the third grade in value. This great 
staple has grown up within avery few years In 1791 
we exported only 189,316 /4sy in 1792, 138,328 lbs., 
in 1793, 487,600 lds.;—ten years after, 1803, we ex- 
ported 41,105,625 lds.; in 1807, 64 millions; in 1810, 
93 millions; in 1815, 83 millions;—and for the year 
ending with September 1816, nearly 82 millions, as 
follows : 

lbs. cts. 


Valued at 
73,046,790 at 27 
9,900,326 at a7¢ 524,106,000 


lbs. 81,947,116 
We have seen an anonymous estimate of the 
whole crop of 1816—whieh gives us 320,000 bales 
as the whole quantity raised, viz. 


_ 


Uplands 
| Sea islands 








rr 


*The grain is rated at 60/bs. for the d5ushel—and 
{from its product is deducted the lass and waste of 
hits manufacture into fer or met: . 
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In Virginia, 2,000 bales. Sugar at Scents perib. 240 per hand: 
North Carolina, . 13,900 Cotton 15 186 
South Carolina, . 120,009 Indigo 100 140 
Georgia, ; 110,000 Tobacco $10 fer cwt. 107 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Ken- Rice 6 per bal 84 
tucky, . bia 75,000 We have no certain returns whereby to calculate 
————— the quantity of sugar and molasses made in the 
$20,000 United States. In 1810, the marshals returned 
Which are valued thus— 9,665,108/6s. of maple sugar, and 9,671 hhds. from 
290,000 bales upland at 473 22,050,000} the cane, together about 20 millions of pounds— 
30,000 ” seaisland 115 3,450,000] with 3,590 hhds. or 179,500 galls. molasses. The 
. q'tantity cf maple sugar made has not, probably, in- 
*%25,500,000|creased; but it may be safe to say that Louisiana 





‘The bale is nota determinate quantity. But we 
are told that it may be averaged at $20/és. This 
estimate then would give us a product of only 
102,600,000 ds. The average of the four years ex- 
port before the war, viz. for 1808, 1809, 1810 and 
1811, was about 55 millions; but in 1815 we ex- 
ported 83, and in 1816, 82 millions. We know that 
the cultivation of this commodity has been greatly 
extended; and if we can take 80 millions as the 
surplus quantity over the home consumption, the 
whole quantity raised can hardly be less than 120 


now makes at least 30 millions from the cane. 

6. Rice—ihe export last year was 137,848 tierces, 
valued at $3,555,000, $26 per tierce, nearly. For 
the year 1809, ’10, 11, ard 712 the average annual 
export was about 115,000 tiercee. The estimate 
before referred to, gives the whole crop of 1816, as 
being only 110,000 tierces, valued at $3,600,000. 
The quantity we think cannot be less than 150,000, 
But as its home consumption comes in lieu of wheat, 
corn, and other grain, we shall consider it as al- 
ready accounted for in the vegetable food we have 


supposed was consumed. The cultivation of rice 


or 130 miliions—it having been estimated that our| appears to be declining. 


factories could consume 27 millions, as they stood 


in 1815. These have somewhat declined, perhaps,—|a large amount of value. 
but household manufactures, as before observed, have| millions. 


greatly increased; and we shall put down the crop 
of last year at 125 millions of pounds, of which 13 
may have been sea-islands. 

4. Of Tobacco we exported in 1815, 85,337 hhds. 


7. Sheep’s wool, hemp, fax and faxseed, must make 
Perhaps as high as 40 
But this is altogether “guess work.” 

8. The produce of the forest exported last year, 
such as skins and furs, all sorts of lumber and tim- 
ber, naval stores, and pot and pearl ashes, was va- 
lued at $7,293,000. ‘This amountis considered as 


and in 1816, 69,241 hhds——the last valued at|agriculiural, because the labor required to prepare 


$12,809,000, or an average of 185 dollars per hhd. 
For the years 1808, 1809, 1810 and 1811, the average 
was somewhat more than 45,000 hhds. The culti- 
vation was declining for several years before the war, 
but has, since the peace, been far more rapidly ex- 


the articles for market is chiefly of the agricultu- 
ralists. 





Having thus passed through the chief things ir 
detail, we shall endeavor to ascertain the portion 


tending—and we may accept 70,000 hhds, as the! of labor that might be added to the business of 
surplus quantity. The table before referred to esti- agriculture by abstaining from the following manu- 
mates the whole crop of last year at 127,000 hids.| ga ctures: 


—vaiued as follows: 

45,000 Virginia, 2 

30,000 Louis’na & Kentucky i 1 
7,000 North-Carolina, . 
7,500 Sonth-Carolina, elite | 214,562,000) 
7,500 Georgia, 

30,000 Maryland, 90 

This gives an average of only $114 per hhd—G71 


1. Spinning and weaving. 2. Works in iron, except 
common smith’s work. 3. Distilling and brewing. 
4. In glass, clay, paper and paints. For these items 
take in all that we talk of abandoning to make out 
our proposition. 

It may be estimated that one fifth of the whole 
population of the United States is capable bearing 
arms; of course, of performing a day’s labor in the 


less than the treasury estimate of last year. But the! field. One tenth of the whole, males over 45 and lads 
rice of the article has decreased; and this may be aj under 16, may be regarded as “‘thalf-hands.” 


pretty fair estimate of the quantity produced. The 


export of manufactured tobacco is not worth taking} slayes— 


into the account. 

5. Sugar is becoming a very important item in our 
agriculture; and the time is close at hand when it 
will nearly cease to be imported. Large tracts of 
jand are continually brought into the cultivation of 
the eane. Mr. Darby tells us there are 250,000 
acres in Louisiana fit to produce it. We have rea- 
son to believe there is a much greater quantity than 
that; but 250,000 acres, worked by 83,333 hands, at 
one to three acres, calculated to produce 1000/é4s. 
per acre, would give us 250 millions of pounds !— 
a quantity that we should not know what to do with. 
Besides, it succeeds well in Georgia and the most 
At present, it 
is the most profitable crop of the planter—Mr. Dar- 
Sy estimates the product, per hand, thus : 


* This valuation is not at such a high rate as that 
made at the treasury department, allowing the bales 
to be of 300/ds. weight each, as it Is probable they 





We have 7,850,000 free persons and 1,550,000 





1-5th of 7,859,000 is 1,570,000 
1-10th is 785,000—$ of which is 392,500 
1-2 of the whele number of slaves 675,000 

Whole amount of day’s labor 9,637,500 


But not more than ? of the people are 
engaged in agriculture—the other + are 
mechanics and manufacturers, seamen, 
fishermen and watermen—merchants, tra- 
ders and shop-keepers, and other dealers, 
in town and country, civit and military offi- 
cers and men, lawyers, doctors and cler- 

ymen, persons living on ineome, &c. 

The latter classes (merchants, &c.) may 

have in them unproductive labor to the 





amount of 200,000 
And the days’ labor performed is 2,437,500 


The eotton manufacturing establishments in 1819 





were pated at, 


were estimated capable to manufacture the worth 
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of 243 millions a year, including the cost of 27 mil- 
lions of lés. of cotton—and of employing, in all their 
departments, 100,000 persons; 10,000 of whom were 
males above 17 years old, 24,000 do. under that 
age—the rest, 66,000, women and female children. 
Knowing the ages of the boys employed in such 
establishments to be, generally, from 8 to 12 years 
old, only, we cannot estimate the day’s labor in the 
whole as equal to more than that of 16,000 hands, 
fit for agricultural services. But, as much of the 
work of those factories goes out in yarn, and is 
afterwards spun by men, we shall rate them at 
20,000, which is a large allowance. 



































culture. [fLam, indeed, pleased to find that what 
were chiefly suppositions, or my own calculations, 
are so nearly supported by acknowledged facis. 
It inspires me witha confidence that I may be folev- 
ably correct.] 

On the same principles, the woolen manufacturing 
establishments afford us only $760, and, deducting 
the value of the raw material, nearly $500 per hand, 
as above. But the rate of profit is much greater in 
the household manufactures; in which nearly all the 
labor, except that of weaving, is performed by wo- 
men who otherwise might not labor to any profit at 
all. Taking the preceding estimates as data and 





; The woolen manufacturing establishments, in a|™a@king due allowunce for the fact last stated, 1 have 
report made to congress [see vol. X. p. 82] were calculated and do conclude, that the supply of 132 
{ estimated to produce a value of 19 millions annu-|Millions worth of cloths (of all sorts) made by the 
: ally, the raw material of which was worth 7 millions; |People of the United States to meet their own 
; and to employ constantly 50,000 persons, and occa- wants, does not take from agriculture more than 
E sionally 50,000 more. The average number may 102,000 hands, that might reasonably be expected 
. have been 60,000; neither the ages nor the sexes of|to labor in it—viz. 50,000 for manufactures in co’- 
, those persons are mentioned—but, as the manufac- |'On, &c. and 52,000 for those of wool; and they erc- 
\~ ture of wool is less adapted to the labor of women {ate a home market for 45 millions of dollars worth of 
€ and children than that of cotton, we can suppose |‘00l, cotton and flax. 
é that the male spinners, weavers, dyers, fullers, Our works in iron, otber than common smith’s 
shearers, &c, &c. may have possessed a quantity of work, in glass, paper and earthen wares, and in the 
e labor equal to that of 25,000 field hands. distilleries and breweries, producing an annual va- 
0 From these elements we may, perhaps, be able|lue of 65 millious of dollars, (the most of the busi- 
to get an idea of the whole quantity of labor that/mess being performed by mer_) require about 54,000 
r, might be applied to agriculture by a retirement|able bands; which, including the cost of the raw 
- from the manufactures stated. materials and their waste, both of which is very 
a- We have caiculated that it requires a value great, the vast capital employed, high wages paid, 
aS equal to $178,590,090 to clothe the people of the} With the tear and wear of costly machinery and ap- 
re United States, to which we must add 15 millions}Paratus, appears to me to be reasonable—being at 
u- for all the great varicty of stuffs needful to them in|the rate of $1200 per hand. 
their fumily capacities—together 193,500,000. We have thus patiently waded through the chief 
Mr. Briggs, in his inestimable letter to the chair-/ points that strike us as being very important to a 
in man of the congressional committee on commerce |due consideration of the subject before us, and 
on and manufactures, January, 1816, [see Week tyr Rz-/ Shall proceed to our summary, and haste to conclude 
of eistex, Vol IX. 389] ascertained that the amount of} this long and laborious ar‘icle. 
u- | goods imported and consumed for ciothing and of * 
cloth consumed for family purposes, in 1804, (for an RECAPITULATION. 
pt averaze) was equal to $5 for every person in the We have seen that the cost of clothing and sup- 
a United States, at their official value or original cost.| plying the people of the United States, as stated, 
ms If we were to judge by the imports of the year 1815;amounts to 310,000,000 dollars, per annum. It is 
rut {see present vol. p. 186] the same result would}|needlesss to repeat the items which make up the 
nearly appear—but there was an extra supply in| this aggregrate. 
ole 1815, for our manufactures have done something AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
ing since 1804, and a more reasonable estimate may/|1. Grain and meat annually consumed— 
the beat 48 per head.— 9,200,000 persons at 7} bushels of 
ads 9,200,000 persons at $4* 36,800,000 grain, at 125 cents per bushel, $86,500,000 
Duties, charges, merchants’ profits, The same at 3/6. of meat per day, 
hOO &c. 40 per cent 14,720,000 281/b. per annum, at 6 cents 155,112,000 
16,000,000 dush. rye, barley, &c. con- 
N00 $61,520,000 sumed in the distilleries and brewe- 
EO) Which, deducted from the whole cost of clothing ries, at 75 cents, 12,000,000 
00 and all sorts of cloths, leaves nearly 132 millions to MPRA HRC 
be furnished by home manufactures. 233,612,000, 
500 The work in the cotton establishments, at the/2. Faod of horses.— 
rates stated, gives the great sum of $1225 for each{ 2,000,000 horses at 14 tons of hay per 
eld hand; so rouch of the labor being performed by annum, at 10% per ton 25,000,000 
machinery, attended by females and children whose} The same at 4qts of grain per day— 
labor would otherwise be lost. Deducting the value 90,000,000 bushels, oats, corn &c. at 
cf the raw material, (74 millions for the whole) we 40) cents 36,000,000 
lave 3624 for every such hand. ¢PHerein we 
see the real advantage of manufactures—and it will *61,000.000 
~ appear that we are very far from the truth, whenit|3 Cotten—whole crop 
‘known to be generally believed that the labor of one} 112,000,020 4 upland—at 25 cents 2 33,850,000 











a aided and assisted as he is by lubor-saving machi- 

y ? . 

2 and by women and children, has been generally con- 
red as equal to that of four men employed in agri- 
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13,000,000—sea island 5 


127,000 hhds. at the average value of 
120 


4, Tobacco—whole crop 


15,240,000 





* The cost of each horse at this reasonable rate, 
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Three fourths of all the labor of all the people of 
¢he United States, fitted for agriculture, is en-| 
ged in the business of agriculture, and furnishes us | 
with commodities worth $426,441,080, exclusive of' 


the product of the forest, because the labor of 


1009 men would do nothing, (according to our pre- 











5. Sugar—whole crop LET US SEE THE RESULT— 
40,000,000 ds. at 10 cents* 4,000,000} The clothing and supplies of the whole 
6. Rice—for export people as detailed, are valued at 310,000,000 
110,000 tierces at $30 3,600,000 } Food and grain for drinks are equalto 253,612,000 
7. Sheep’s wool, hemp, flax and flaxrseed— Food of their horses 61,000,000 
Supposed value 40,000,000 aah 
8. Miscellaneous— 624,112,000 
Value of articles exported, and not in- Deduct. 495,653,000 
cluded in the preceding estimates, —_ 
Vegetable food : Annual balance $ 128,459,000 
Wheat, flour and biscuit 7,712,000 satiny 
Indian corn and meal 1,646,000 If there are any errors of great magnitude in the 
Rye, oats, pulse, potatoes, | preceding, (and where so much depends upon opi- 
apples, &c. 838,000 nion many will be of opinion, no doubt, that there 
9,596,000} are some, notwithstanding our earnest endeavors to 
Beef, tallow, hides, live cat- ascertain truth) J am confident that they are in favor 
tle 738,000 t of agriculture. The above balance must stand an- 
Butter and cheese 223,000 nually against us by ceasing to manufacture the few 
Pork, bacon, lard, live hogs 719,000 things named. It is for those that are opposed to 
Horses and mules 364,000 manufactures to shew how that balance is to be paid. 
Sheep 49,000 I say it is impossible, utterly mmposs1pLE to pay it. 
———— 2,093,000| But we shall have to recur to this matter again as 
Other small items 350,000 | we proceed to examine some of the rest of the pro- 
positions, and dismiss it for the present. 
First amount, 426,441,000 PROPOSITION THE SECOND. 
9. Product of the forest— That if agriculture could furnish such surplus, the fo- 
Articles exported 7,293,000} reign market will not receive it one year in ten— 
1 cord of wood fur each person, in- unless at such rates and on such terms as would beg- 
cluding the quantity consumed in garus. Wheat, at 50 cents a bushel, delivered on 
manufactories, workshops, &c. (cut, our sea-board, for example, might, perhaps, general- 
but in the woods) at $1.50 713,800,000} ?y find a market—but could we raise it at that price 2 
Wood for other purposes than fuel 715,000,000} This requires only a very brief exposition. Ac- 
cording to the preceding estimates we should have 
Total annual value of agricultura! Q 3462, 534,000 nearly $180,000,000 worth of agricultural products 
? > > a - 
| products : to spare*. There cannot be a steady foreign market 
Now to shew what might be added to this pro-/ for it—and the surplus would be so great as to low- 
duct by the abandonment of spinning and weaving,| er the price or value of the whole 50 per cent. 
and the works in iron, glass, paper and paints, and| Every thing would be a perfect drug in the market. 
of distilling and brewing. PROPOSITION THE THIRD. 


That the foreign market is never to be relied upon, and 
may be lost altogether by war, Ec. 
No argument is necessary to demonstrate this pro- 
position. The fact must be evident to every one. 
The 4th proposition is interesting, and with the 
Sth, 6th and 7th, will make the subject of the next 


sent habits) to increase the quantity of timber. The | number. 


whole amount of days’ Jabor performed, or that’! dn 
| than the amount stated—but the amounts given may 
fourths ef which is 1,828,125, or about $253 per’ 
hand, which, at the present very high price of pro-| 


say be performed, in the field is 2,437,500—three 


duce, may be nearly right. 

To the frst amount 

Add the amount of labor equal to that 
of 154,600 men, (the manufactures 
ceasing as proposed) at; $233 each 





462,323,000 
Add, again, for the labor of seamen,§ 
fishermen and watermen, snip- 
wrights &c. 100,000 at $233 
Product of the forest that might be 
exported 


23,300,000 


426,441,000 i 


35,882,000 | 


ee) 





be about the value they are of to the farmer. 
+The free laborers assisted by horses and oxen, 
may earn more than this, but we must recollect that 
almost one third of the number of days’ work we 
have allowed to agriculture is performed by slaves. 
Sugar, Mr. Darby says, may produee to the plun- 
ter 240$ per hand, cotton 184,—tobacco only 107— 
which it is presumed is an addition to the culture 
of their own bread stuffs, &c. 

§These are added because the cost of their 





9,000,000 





and we have the capgcify to produce 
a value of 


= 





ple. 


quence. 


{These items, at market, are worth much more 





&§ See next colamr 


¢ 495,653,000 


* 30 millions from the cane and 10 from the ma- 
We have left out the value of this product m 
the table of costs by charging only the amount of 
foreign sugar consumed, but it is af no great conse- 


maintenance is calcuated, and because the value of 
their labor is estimated in the consumption of the 
people. 

*To pay 310,000,000 with, or exceedingly re- 
trench our present expences. 








Declaration of Independence. 


Philadelphia, June 16th 1817. 

Messrs. William M’Corkle and Son, 
Gentlemen—Several applications have been recent: 
ly made to me to state the errors which I had 0)- 
served, and often mentioned, in the publications © 
the names of the members of the continental com 
gress, who declared in favor of the independence of 





ithe United States, on the 4th of July, 1776—I have 
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vot at present sufficient health and leisure to reply 
severally to each application. There can be but one 
correct statement of facts: one public statement, 
therefore, through the press, will serve the pur- 
pose of the gentlemen who have made the request, 
and may also give satisfaction to the minds ofothers, 
who have turned their thoughts upon the subject. 
if I am correct in my statement, it may be of use 
to future historians; ifnot, my errors can be readily 
corrected. I wish, therefore, by means of your pa- 
per, to make the following statement of the facts 
within my knowledge, relative to the subject of en- 
guiry. 


On Monday, the 1st day of July, 1776, the argu-! 


ments in congress for and against the declaration 
of independence, having been exhausted, and the 
measures fully considered, the congress resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole; the question 
was put by the chairman, and all the states voted in 
the affirmative, except Pennsylvania, which was in 
the negative, and Delaware, whies was equally di- 
vided. Pennsylvania at that time had seven mem- 
bers, viz. John Morton, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Wilson, John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Thomas 
Willing, and Charles Humphreys. Ali were present 
on the first of July, and the three first named voted 
for the declaration of independence, the remaining 
four against it. The state of Delaware had three 
memb: s, Caesar Rodney, George Read, and mysetf. 
George Read and I were present. I voted for it, 
George Read against it. 


When the president re-| wise. 


on comparing the names published as subscribed to 
the declaration of independence, he observed a va- 
riance, and thé omission in some publications, of 
the name of Thomas M’Kean; having procured a 
certificate from the secretary of state that the naine 
of Thomas M’Kean was affixed in his own hand writ- 
ed to the original declaration of independence, 
though omitted in the joarnals of cofgress, Mr. 
Dallas then requested an explanation of this cir- 
cumstance from me, and from my answer to this 
application, the following extracts were taken and 
ublished by Mr. Dallas in the appendix to the first 
volume of his edition of the laws. | 
“For several years past I have been taught to 
think less unfavorable of scepticism than formerly. 
So many things have been misrepresented, mistated 
and erroneously printed (with seeming authenticity) 
under my own eye, as in my opinion to render those 
who doubt of every thing, not altogetlier inexcusa- 
ble. ‘he publication of the declaration of indepen- 
dence on the 4th of July, 1776, as printed in the 
journals of congress, vol. 2, page 242, ke. and also 
in the acts of most public bodies since, so far as re- 
spects the names of the delegates or deputies who 
made the declaration, has led to the above reflec- 
tion. By the printed publications referred to, it 
would appear as if the fif y-five gentlemen, whose 
names are there printed, and none other, were on 
that day, personally present in congress, and assent- 
ing to the declaration; whereas the truth is other- 
The following gentlemen were not members 





sumed the chair, the chairman of the committee of on the 4th of July, 1776, namely, Matthew Tiorn- 


the whole made his report, which was not acted 
upon till Thursday, the 4th of July. In the mean 
time I had written to press the attendance of Cesar 
Rodney, the third delegate from Delaware, who ap- 
peared early on that day at the state house, ia this 
place. When the cangress assembled, the question 
was put up on the report of the committee of the 
whole, and approved by every state. Of the mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania, the three first, as before, 
voted in the affirmative, and the two last in the 
negative. John Dickinson and Robert Morris were 
not present, and did not take their seats on that day. 
Czsar Rodney, for the state of Delaware, voted with 
me in the affirmative, and George Read in the nega- 
tive. 

Some months after this, [saw printed publications 
of the names of those gentlemen, who had, as it was 
said, voted for the declaration of independence, and 
observed that my own name was omitted. I was nota 
little surprised at, nor could I account for the omis- 
sion; because I knew that on the 24th of June pre. 
ceding, the deputies from the committee of Pennsyl 
vania, assembled in the provincial conference held at 
the Carpenter’s Hall, Philadeiphia, which had met on 
the 18th, and chosen me their president, had unani- 


|ton, Benjamin Rush, George Clymer, James Smith, 
George Taylor, and George Ross, esquires. The 
five last named were not chosen delegates until the 


| 20th of that month; the first, not until the 12th day 


of September following, nor did he take his seat in 
congress, until the 4th of November, which was four 
months after. The journals of congress, vol. 3d, 
page 277 and 442, as well as those of the assembly 
of the state of Pennsylvania, page 53, and of the 
general assembly of New-Hampshire, establish these 
facts. Although the six gentlemen named, had 
been very active in the American cause, and some 
of them, to my own knowledge, warmly in favor of 
its independence, previous to the day on which it 
was declared, yet I personally know that none of 
them were in congress on that day. 

“Modesty should not rob any man of his just 








honor, when, by that honor, his modesty cannot be 
offended. My name is not in the printed journal of 
congress, as a party to the declaration of indepen- 


| dence, and this like an error in the first concoction, 


has vitiated most of the subsequent publications, and 
| yet the fact is, that I was then a member of congress 
for the state of Delaware, was personally present 
|in congress, and voted in favor of the independence 


mously declared their wiliingness to concur in a}on the 4th day of July, 1776, and signed the decla- 
vote of the congress, declaring the United Colonies| ration, after it had been engrossed on parchment, 


free and independent states, and had ordered their 
declaration to be signed, and their president to de- 
liver it to congress, which accordingly I did the day 
following; I knew also, that a regiment of associa- 
tors, of which I was colonel, had, at the end of May 
before, unanimously made the same declaration.— 
These circumstances were mentioned, at the time 
to gentlemen of my acquaintance. ‘The error re- 
mained uncorrected till the year 1781, when I was 
appointed to publish the laws of Pennsylvania, to 
which I prefixed;the declaration of independence, 
and inserted my own name, with the names of my 
Colleagues. Afterwards, in 1797, when the late 
A. J Dallas, esq. then secretary of the common- 
wealth, was appointed to publish an edition of laws, 


where my name, in my own hand writing still ap- 
pears. Henry Wisner of the state of New-York was 
also in congress and voted for independence 

“| do not know how the misstatement in the print- 
ed journals has happened. The manuscript pudlic 
journal, has no names annexed to the declaration 
|of independence, nor has the secret journal; but it 
appears by the latter, that on the 19th day of July, 
1776, the congress directed that it should be en- 
grossed on parchment, and signed by every memder, 
and that it was so produced on the 2d of August, 
and signed. This is interlined in the secret journal, 
in the hand writing of Charles Thomson esq. the se- 
cretary. The present secretary of state of the Uni. 
ted States, and myself, have lately inspected the © 
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journals, and seen this, The journal was first print-,them the chief magistrate of the nation, in the ct 
ed by Mr. Jobn Dunlap, in 1773, and probably copies | vacity of a private citizen, reposing himself, with 
with the names then signed to it were printed in jjjust coafidence, on the affections of a generaus peo 


August 1776, and that Mr. Dunlap printed the 
names from one of them.” 


Your most obedient servant 
THOS. MW’KEAN* 








~~ -sS 


The President’s Tour. 


The president reached Trenton on the evening 
of the 7th inst. where he was received by the muni- 
cipal authorities, volunteer companies, and a large 
concourse of other citizens—the bells were rung, 
a fue de joie fired, &c. ‘The following extempore ad- 
dress was delivered to him by the recorder : 

«The mayor and city council, and, through us, 
the citizens of Trenton, present to you, sir, their 
most unfeigned respects—congratulating you on 
your arrival, and give you a most cordial welceme 
to this city, the scene, sir, of some of the services 
you haverendered our country.* We most sincere- 
ly wish you the enjoyment of health, a long life, 
and a presperous administration.” 

To which the president spontancously replied : 

‘‘T feel very sensibly this kind attention on the 
part of the authorities of the city of Trenton—the 
place where the hopes of the country were revived 
in the war of the revolution by a signal victory ob- 
tained by the troops under the command of general 
Washington, after a severe and disastrous campaign. 
Jam well acquainted with the patriotism of the 
citizens of Trenton, and, indeed, of Jersey, for none 
suffered more, or displayed greater patriotism, in 
our revolutionary contest, I beg you to accept my 
best. wishes for your continued prosperity and hap- 

iness.”” 

At New-Brunswick, the president’s arrival was 
announeed by a discharge of cannon, the ringing of 
bells, &c. He was received by a very respectable 
cormmmittee of the citizens and escorted into the 
town by the volunteer companies. He remained 
here only an hour, during which the patriotic people 
of that place vied with each other in tendering him 
the most respectful attentions, 

On the evening of the 9th, the president arrived 
at the seat of the vice-president, on Staten island, 
under a salute from the batteries, the Saranac sloop 
of war, andthe cutter. He spent thenext day with 
the vice-president, and in visiting the military 
works in the vicinity, and on the 11th entered the 
city of New-York, accempanied by the vice-presi- 
dent, general Swift, captains Evans and Biddle, of 
the navy, &c. He landed at the Battery under a 
salute, and then reviewed the troops paraded on 
the occasion, &c. &c. &c. Suffice it to say, that 
every respectful and delicate attention was paid to 
hint during his stay at New-York. 

THE MAYOR’S ADDRESS 
To the President of the United States. 

SIR—The mayor, aldermen and commonalty, of 
the city of New-York, beg leave to present to you 
their sincere congratulations on your arrival in this 
city. 

It is with pride and pleasure that they see amongst 





*The venerable writer of this article, died at Pbi- 
Jadelphia on the 24th instant. He was, we believe, 
the last surviving member of the “stamp act con- 
gress,” held in 1765. 

* Mr. Monroe received a wound at the battle of 
‘Trenton, in the revolutionary war, that confined 
him nearly nine wecks. 





le, and are happy to embrace this opportunity, in 
behalf of themselves and their fellow-citizens, ta 
express to him the high sense they entertain of his 


‘private virtues and public services. 
» Called by the voice of a nation of freemen to the 


sess no higher evidence of their approbation of your 
past conduct, and of their confidence in the able 
and faithful discharge of the important duties as- 
signed to your present station. Nothing can add 
to the force of this testimony, founded, as it is, with 
uncommon unanimity on the sense of a free and 
enlightened people. 

We learn, with great satisfaction, that your pre- 
sent tour is connected with the object of carrying 
into effect the measures of general defence propos- 
ed by the congress of the United States, and that 
you have deemed them of sufficient importance to 
merit your personal attention. On this subject, per- 
mit us to say, that our citizens feel a deep and lively 
interest. This state, from its local situation and 
extensive frontier, is peculiarly subject to become 
the theatre of war; and the city of New-York, while 
it affords the strongest temptation, is much exposed 
from its natural position to the attempts of a fo- 
reiga enemy; although, in the late contest, it has 
not actually been assailed, we may presume it may, 
without arrogance, be said, that the extraordinary 
and spirited exertions of our citizens, powerfully 
supported by the patriotic efforts of the people of 
this and a neighboring state, taught the enemy to 
believe that such an attempt could not be made 
with impunity. The wisdom of our government is 
displayed in the measures now undertaken to pro- 
vide, in time of peace, the security required in war; 
and we feel the highest confidence that, under your 
auspices, that security will be afforded for every 
future emergency. The present happy condition of 
our country in general demands our highest grati- 
tude to the Supreme Ruler of events, and opens to 
our view great and interesting prospects. In a state 
of profound peace, atter a conflict, in which the 
rights of the nation have been vindicated, and the 
honor of the American name been exalted, we see 
a great people united amongst themselves—devoted 
toa government of their own choice—possessing a 
country as fertile as it is extensive—evincing a spi- 
rit of enterprise in the various employments of agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures, ardent in the 
pursuit of science and in cultivating the arts which 
adorn civilized society, and advancing in popula- 
tion, power and wealth, with a rapidity hitherto 
unexampled. The destinies of such a people, with 
the blessings of Providence, cannot be anticipated, 
and defy calculation. 


It is your happiness, sir, to have commenced your 
administration at a period thus propitious and inte- 
resting; and we have no doubt it will be your great 
ambition to bestow on those important objects all 
the patronage in your power, and justify the high 
expectations which have been farmed. 


That the pleasing prospects we have indulged 
may be happily realized, and that your admmistra- 
tion may, in all respects, effectually promote the 
best interests of the United States, and that you 
may long live to witness the prosperity of your coun- 
try and enjoy the esteem of a virtuous people, 1s 
the ardent wish of those on whose behalf I have the 
honor to address you. 

In behalf of the corporation of this city, I have 








first office in their power to bestow, you can pos.. 
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the hanor to be, with sentiments of the highest 
esteem, your obedient servant, 
J. RADCLIFF. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 
To the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the city 
of New-York. 

FrtLow-c1TizENs—In performing a duty, enjoined 
on me by the constitution and laws of the United 
States, 1 cannot express the satisfaction which I 
derive from the intercourse to which it leads, with 
so many of my fellow-citizens—and from the op- 
portunity it affords, to behold in person, the bless- 
ings Which an all-gracious Providence has extended 
to them. In executing the laws which congress 
have wisely adopted for the national defence, the 
Atlantic and inland frontiers of this state, by their 
exposed situation, are entitled to particular atten- 
tion.—I am aware, too, that this populous and 
flourishing city, presents, in time of war, a strong 
temptation to the cupidity of an invading foe. It 
is in the spirit of the laws, which I am called to 
execute, it is in the spirit of the people whom I 
represent, to provide amply for the security of 
every part, according to the danger to which it is 
exposed, In performing this duty, I shall endeavor 
to be their faithful organ. 

The present prosperous condition of our conntry 
js, a8 you justly observe, the best proof of the ex- 
cellence of our constitutions, and of the wisdom 
with which they have been administered. 

It affords, too, a solid ground on which to in. 
dulge the most favorable anticipations as to the 
future. An enlightened people, educated in the 


meeting of the society for the encouragement of 
Domestic Manufactures, the president, (the vice- 
president of the U. S:) in the chair—Mr. Monroe 
Was unanimously elected and, with mucli attention, 
received as a member. ‘To an address from Mr. 
‘Tompkins on the occasion, he replied very prompt- 
ly and earnestly—* that he was sensible of the ho- 
nor conferred on him by this very respectable socie- 
ty.—As to its object, the promotion of domestic 
manufactures, he was heartily friendly toit, as te 
every other measure that lessened our dependence 
on foreign nations for articles of necessity—In favor- 
ing manufactures, we befriended the prosperity of 
the country with which they were intimately asso- 
ciated, and furthered the great purpose of the re- 
volution—independence. Such, he said were his 
opinions and disposition; but how far it would’be 
in his power to carry the wishes of the society into 
effect, depended on circumstances which no indi- 
a could assure himself of controling or regu- 
ating. 

The society then proceeded with its business, 
on areport from the committee of correspondence, 
&c.—After which the president retired, &c. 

The following is a copy of the address of the 
state Cincinnati delivered ta the president. 

Lo James Monroe, president of the United States. 

** Sin—The New York society of Cincinnati, take. 
this opportunity, when your important duties, as 
chief magistrate ofthe United States, have procured 
for this city the honor of a visit, to present to you 
the assurances of their respect and of their cordial 
disposition to support with all their power the mea 


principles of liberty and blessed with a free go-|sures which the wisdom of the government shalt 


vernment—bold, vigorous and enterprising in the 
pursuit of every just and honorable attainment— 
united by the strong ties of a common origin, of 
interest and affection—-possessed of a vast and 
tertile territory—improying in agriculture, in the 
arts and manufactures—extending their comimerce 
to every sea—ulready powerful, and rapidly in- 
creasing in population, have every inducement and 
every means whereby to perpetuate these blessings 
to the latest posterity. 

The honorable termination of the late war, where- 
by the rights of the nation were vindicated, should 
not lull us into repose—the events attending it show 


our vulnerable points, and it is in times of peace) 


ihat we ought to provide by strong works for their 
defence. ‘Fhe gallantry and good conduct of our 
army, navy and militia, and the patriotism of our 
citizens, generally, so conspicuously displayed ir 
that war, may always bereliedon. Aided by such 
works, our frontiers will be impregnable. 

Devoted to the principles of our government from 
my earliest youth, and satisfied that the great bles- 
sings which we enjoy, are, under Divine Providence, 
imputable to that great cause, it will be the object 
of my constant and zealous efforts to give to those 
principles their best effect—should I by these ef- 
forts, contribute in any degree to the happiness of 
my fellow-citizens, I shall derive from it the highest 
gratification of which my mind is susceptible. 

JAMES MONROE, 

After the ceremonies of the address, the presi- 
dent received the visits of the Cincinnati—and at 
5 o’clock sat down to dinner at his quarters with 
the vice-president, De Witt Clinton, Rufus King, 
&e. and his old companions in arms, gen. Stevens, 
col. Willet, and col. Platt, and other gentlemen, 


ms evening the public buildings were iliumina- 
ted. 





adopt to promote the honor and weifare of our be- 
loved country. 

“Your presence, sir, recals those patriotic emo- 
tions in which the society of Cincinnati originated; 
and asa distinguished inslividual among the offi- 
cers of the revolutionary war, of which the society 
was composed, you are associated with the pleasing 
recollections, which we cherish of the result of 
that ardent struggle. 

“ We beg you to accept our sincere wishes for 
your personal happiness, and the assurance of our 
high esteem and consideration.” 

To which the president made the following reply. 
* ‘The opportunity which my visit to this city, in 
the discharge of important public duties, has pre- 
sented of meeting the New York society of Cincin- 
nati, with many of whom I was well acquainted in 
our revolution, affords me heart felt satisfaction. 
It is impossible to meet any of those patriotic citi- 
zens, whose valuable services were so intimately con- 
nected with that great event, without recollections 
which it is equally just and honorable to cherish. 
In your support of all proper measures for the 
national defence, and advancement of the public 
welfare, I have the utmost confidence. Those 
whose zeal and patriotism were so fully tried, in 
that great struggle, will never fail to rally to the 
standard of their country, in any emergency. 
JAMES MONROE.” 
Address of De Witt Clinton, Esq. toa the president, on 
his induction into the instituiion of the Literary and 

Philosophical society. 

“Sin—As it has been the usage of this society to 
enrol among its members such characters as are 
distinguished for their virtues, their intellectual 
powers, and their literary attamments, it affords me 
great pleasure to inform you that you have been 
unanimously admitted an honorary member—the 


_ The day following he visited the public works, highest honor in our power to bestew—auand it is 


Wtitutions, &c. In the evening, there was a special]! peculiarly gratifying to find that on this occasion 
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the honor which is conferred is reflected on the 
institution. , 
“Viewing, in the course of your past life, the 
certain pledge of an able and patriotic administra- 
tion, we are fully persuaded that you will always 
keep steadily in view the great interests of litera- 


ture and science, as inseparably identified with the | 


honor, the glory, and the prosperity of our coun- 
try.” “aS 
“To which the president made an extempore re- 
ply, nearly in the following language. 

“Sin—! cannot express the sensibility I feel upon 
this occasion. 

‘The high honor thus unanimously conferred, by 
the members of this respectable institution, will 


ever be cherished by me with grateful recollection; | 


nor can I be insensible to the flattering manner in 
which you, sir, have communicated this expression 
of their kindness. 

“I ber leave to assure you, and the members of 
this association, that as far as my influence may ex- 
tend, it shall be exerted in promoting the interests 
of science and literature, as among the most effi- 
cient means of preserving the integrity of our re- 
publican form of government, and the honor of our 
country.” 





On the morning of the 14th he left New York in 
the steam boat for West Point. He appears to have 
won the hearts of the good people of the city by 
his republican plainness, ease and simplicity. 

On the 18th instant, having returned from West 
Point, he embarked on board the Steam Frigate. 
under the discharge of her cannon, to visit the for- 
tifications below. This immense vessel stemmed 
the tide with great speed. After viewing the works, 
he proceeded to his late lodgings with the vice-pre- 
sident, and the next day visited Harlem Heights. 
{n all these excursions he was attended by the most 
distinguished citizens—and volunteer salutes every 
where greeted him. When he visited the state 
arsenal, says the Columbian, “which is under the 
care of major M‘Laughlin, he was received under 
a salute of 13 guns by the Veteran Artillery Company, 
captain Chapman—T iis salute was fired from two 
6-pounders, which, it is said, were taken at Trenton, 
by a part of the corps under the command of colo- 
nel (then lieutenant) Monroe. After avery minute 
inspection of the arms, &c. &c. im every part of the 
building, the president reviewed the corps of Vete- 
ran. Artillery, anc seemed greatly delighted at meet- 
ing so many revolutionary soldiers. On his depar- 
ture, captain Chapman saluted him with 15 guns 
more.” 

Among other resolutions of the corporation to 
honor him was the following: 

** Resolved, hat his exceliency* be requested to 
‘honor this corporation by sitting for his portrait, to 
be placed in the gallery of portraits belonging to 
the common council.” 

On the 20th, in company with several of the citi- 
zens, he left New-York in the steam-boat for New- 
Haven, wuere he arrived in the eyening. The 
shore was thronged on his arrival; he was received 
by gov. Wolcott, with his horse guards, and by seve- 
ral independent companies of militia, under federal 
salutes, and with the ringing of bells, and every 
demonstration of attention and respect, by the peo- 
ple of all parties. The next day he was to review 


‘the troops, visit the gun-factory, college, *&c. 





“They seem exceedingly fond of this word in New- 
y y . . . e 
York. We meet it sometimes five or six times in 
Twice as many lines, in some of the mewspapers, 





(7 Great preparations for ‘.is reception are maks 
ing at the places that it is expected he will visit, 
Of this it may be said, vires acquirit undo. The 
governor of Massachusetts and the people of Bos. 
fr seem particularly zealous to receive him iy 
stile. 








Battle of Trenton. 


Extract from the 1st vol. chap. 8, page 129, of 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs. . 
“It was broad day, and the storm beat violently 
in our faces. The attack had commenced on the 
left, and was immediately answered by colonel 
Stark in our front, who forced the enemy’s picket 
and pressed into the town; our column being close 
at his heels. The enemy made a momentary shew 
ef resistance by a wild and undirected fire from 
the windows of their quarters, which they abandon. 
ed as we advanced, and made an attempt to form in 
the main street, which might have succeeded but 
for a six-gun battery opened by captain T. Forest, 
under the immediate order of general Washington, 
at the head of King’s street, which annoyed the ene. 
my in various directions; and the decision of capt. 
William Washington, who, seconded by lieutenant 
Jumes Monroe, (now president of the United States) 
led the advanced guard of the left column, perceiv. 
ing that the enemy were endeavoring to form a bat. 
tery, rushed forward, drove the artillerists from their 
guns, and took two pieces in the act of firing. 
‘These officers were doth wounded in the charge; 
the captain in the wrist—the lieutenant through the 
shoulder, These particular acts of gallantry have 
never been noticed, and yet they could not have been 
too highly appreciated; for if the enemy had got bis 
artillery into operation, in a narrow street, it might 
have checked our movement, and given him time 
to form and reficct; and if he had retired across 
ithe bridge in his rear, and taken post, he would 
have placed a defile between us, which, in our half. 
naked, ha!f frozen condition, he ought to have de- 
fended against our utmost efforts; and we in turn 
might have been compelled to retreat, which would have 
been fatal to us.” 











Winged Gudgeons. 


This case is important to almost all persons inte: 
rested in machinery—which has induced us te 
give it a place. 

LAW CASE—KIRK vs. WITHERS. 
District court of United States for the district of 

Maryland, held the 5th June 1817, judge Houston 

presiding. Gen. Harper and I. Purviance esqrs. 

for the petitioner, gen. Winder and T. Kell, esqs. 
for the respondent. 

. This was a case of application to vacate a patent 

obtained by the respondent, August 24, 1813, for 

the exclusive right to the “cast iron wing-gudgeon,’ 
which has been generally used in al) machinery 
where wooden axles or revolving shafts are requisit¢ 
for performing the movements, and which, it ' 


well as in Europe, for half a century past. 

The validity of the patent was impeached, on the 
ground of usage, long before the patentee’s sup 
posed discovery of the invention. 

By the decision of the court in this case, the 
patent of WitLers is now confined to what he terms 
jan improvement, by bevellmg or sloping one side © 
each wing of the edge nearest to the neck of the 
gudgeon so as to leave that edge about half as thick 
on the innerpart adjoining the body of the gudge™ 


—— 
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as it is on the outer part connected with the 
bands which bind the gudgeon and shaft together; 
the other edge remaining of an uniform thickness. 

He expressely abandons all claim to the general 
principle of the wing gudgeon, as usually made; either 
with a bevel on both sides of each wing running 
thinner towards the neck of the gudgeon or with- 
out any bevel or variation in the thickness of the 
wings. 

The testimony of several experienced and re- 
spectable mill-wrights and mechanics before the 
court, united in expressing the belief, tl:at no bene- 
fit could arise from the alleged improvement of 
Withers; and some of them expressed a belief that 
his alteration is injurous; in other words, that the 
improvement makes the common wing-gudgeon 
worse. It certainly makes the wing weaker, and 
consequently more liable to be broken off in driving 
the wedges; an accident which sometimes happens 
to those of the usual form, notwithstanding all the 
care that can be used in driving. 

Withers rested the merit of his pretended improve- 
ment on two points, 5 
jst, “That the gudgeon made on this plan may 

be fastened with four wedges instead of eight, 

which the common gudgeon requires. If this 
were true the advantage would be perfectly insig- 
nificant. Every mill-wright can judge how much 

or rather how little would be saved in making a 


The judge very strongly intimated his private 
opinion “that the improvement relied on by Wi- 
thers ‘as not useful, and consequently not a patent- 
able improvement under the patent law.” In other 
words, that. it was a mere alteration, and not an 
improvement. But he thought that he could not, 
under the summary proceeding deeide on the point, 
or pronounce the alleged improvement not to be 
useful; that beimg in his opinion the proper pro- 
vince of a jury.—He also appeared to doubt whe- 
ther the terms “obtained surreptitiously or by faise 
suggestions,” on which the summary proceeding 
was founded, and which the law uses in describing 
the cases in which proceedings may be employed, 
could apply to a case like this, where there was 
some alteration, and a machine before in use or pub: 
licly known, was not exactly copied. 

His doubts on this subject was the stronger, inas- 
much as none of the witnesses had seen the gud- 
geon in use which Withers now claims, and they 
were consequently unable to pronounce positively, 
or from actual experience or observation on its 
inutility. 

On these grounds the judge dismissed the sum- 
mary proceeding, and left Withers to try the validi- 
ty of his patent, if he should think fit, by actions. 
at law, against such persons as may use his improve- 
ment without licence. 





water wheel, by inserting only four wedges in the 

end of the shaft instead of eight. 
ad, “That from the slope or bevel which the wing 

has towards the body of the gudgeon from the 
outer edge, the wedges in driving will tend 
downwards towards the body of the gudgeon, and 
thus keep it more firmly fixed in its central posi- 
tion.” 

Whether the tending downwards of the wedges as 
thus described, would produce this effect, is far 
from being clear; but is quite certain that the ef- 
fect may be easily and completely produced with 
the common gudgeon, without the aid of Wither’s 


This statement is made to put the public on its 


\¥uar@ against those misrepresentations of this de- 
cision by which it may be attempted: to bolster — 


up the pretended invention of Withers, and to in, 
form millers, mill-wrights, and others concerned, 
that itis not for the winged gudgeon in common use 
that he now states himself to have obtained a pa- 
tent, but for an alteration believed to be merely 
in form and wholly useless. 

If, however, those who understand the difference 
between his improved gudgeon and that in com- 
mon use think fit to pay him for a licence to use 
his, it is their own affair. 

The object is to let all understand that his claim 





pretended improvement. Any workman will see 
ina moment that if you wish to make a wedge-tend 
downwards, in driving horizontally, all that you 
have to do is to bevel the wedge or make it thicker 
at one edge than at the other, and then place the 
thick edge downwards in driving, making at the 
same time, the opening into which it is to be driven 
wider below than above, which is most easily done 
by using a bevelled chisel to make the opening. 
Consequently it is manifest that the pretended im- 
provement is a mere alteration and not an improve- 
ment; and the act of congress expressly declares, 


that a mere “alteration in the form or proportion of | 


an instrument or machine, shall not be the founda- 
tion of a patent,”’ and the patent of Withers is there- 
fore clearly void. So he will find, should he ever 
attempt to enforce it by an action at law for its in- 
fringement. 

But this it is confidently believed he will never 
do. He will content himself as he has hitherto 
done, with getting paid for his pretended improve- 
ment, by such persons as may ignorantly or in- 
cautiously consent to pay him, under the impression 
that Iris patent embraces, and rightfully embraces 
the wing-gudgeon, commonly in use. In this man. 
ner he has already gotten some money. It is to be 
hoped that after the recent proceeding in the dis- 
trict court he will thus get no more. 

Tne object of that proceeding was to vacate his 
Patent in asummary way, on the ground that it had 
been obtained “surreptitiously or by false sugyes- 
‘ms. : 


is founded wholly on this alleged improvement; 
and that his patent does not include the cemmon 
wing gudgeon. 

O7NVote—As a further evidence of the fraud 
practised under cover of the patent above mention- 
ed, by Withers and his agents, ia collecting of 
many who, from the ambiguity or indefinite terms 
of the specification of said patent, supposed it to 
completely embrace the common wing gudgeon, that 
every mill more or less makes use of, and for which 
they demanded and received payment of the pro- 
prietors, hereunto is subjoined an extract of a 
letter from’ Wm. Thornton, Esq. superintendant of 
the Patent Office, Washington, written on the 10th 
of June, 1817, in answer to one which was written 
by Caleb Kirk, of Brandywine, near Wilmington, 
Delaware, on the 7th of the same month, for in-. 
formation relative to the patent of Michael With- 
ers. 

“Though it would, at all times, give me much 
satisfaction to be able to defend poor ingenious pa- 
tentees from the numerous impositions of the pub- 
lic, yet being as much bound in conscience to de- 
fend the public against direct and wilful imposi- 
tions of patentees, I hesitate not to express my sur- 
prise that the patent of Michael Withers was not 
set a side; for though the second section of the pa- 
tent law (laws of the U.S. vol. 2, p. 20,) admits 
that patents may be taken out for improvements in 
the principle of any machine, and that the patentee 
shall, in such cases, be confined to the improvement, 
yet the same section expressly says that “simply 
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changing the form, or the proportion of any we 
chine or composition of matter in any degree, shal. 


not be deemed a discovery;” and therefore it # pre~ 


sumedis not considered as patentable; or if patented 
not defensible.—The winged gudgeon, as made by 
Withers, has been in use fur forty years; but to ob- 
tain a patent he only bevels one edge of the wings 
igstead of both.—This is no change in the principle. 
It is a small alteration by omission;an the same way 
three wings would be an alteratio from four; and 
99 cogs in a wheel an alteration from a 10; butsuch 
alterations would not be considered in the patent 
law as inventions. This alteration in the gudgeon 
is neither an invention nor improvement; and none 
but a gudgeoa can purchase a patent right for such 
a gudgeon, At the utmost the decision mentioned 
wo me can allow only the privilege of having any 
impositions practised under his patent, decided by 
juries; and can admit no power of selling more than 
the alteration, which nobody will buy.—When his 
patent was first granted, I objected to it, as a gross 
imposition (but there is no discretionary power 1n 
granting patents) and informed him there were about 
four thousand winged gudgeons ia the public works 
at the navy yard, in this city. He went and saw them 
—but was afraid to make any claim because he 
would have been published as an impostor.—Mr. 
William C. Newton, of Alexandria, his agent, 
knows all this, and much more.—He has, neverthe- 
lessjcharged and extorted money from many of the 
millers in various parts of the United States for the 
right to use the common winged gudgeon, under 
Withers’ patent, which is not sustainable in any 
court of justice; and if the patent now under consi- 
deration can only be supported in consequence of 
deviation from the common gudgeons, he will, of 
course, be lisble to a warrant ora suit to recover 
the money paid, in every case where he has thus frau- 
dulently charged for the use of the common winged 
gudgeon—for this is expressly contrary to the let- 
ter and spirit of the law—and this construction is 
applicable to the sale of all patent rights thus ob- 
tained.” 


4‘ 








—— 


Hessian Fly—Lawler Wheat. 


Ata meeting of the cultivators of the Lawler 
wheat, and others, at New Baltimore, on the 27th 
day of May, 1817, it was on motion resolved, that 
in consequence of the providential exemption which 
this wheat has experienced in this and former years 
from the ravages of the Hessian fly, in this neigh- 
borhood, a duty is imposed on the cultivators of it 
to endeavor to render this blessing as diffused as 
possible. ‘Mhat a principal means of effecting that 
object, will be to give publicity to the evidences 
of the fact: wherefore, it is also resolved, that it is 
proper to appoint a committee to prepare such a 
statement of facts on the subject of the Lawler 
wheat, as are notoriously within the knowledge of 
the people of this neighborhood, and which may be 
substantiated by incontrovertable testimony, if re- 
quired, topetier with such certificates of experi- 
ments of a special nature, as may be deemed wor- 
thy ofnotice; and that the said committee report 
the same to a meeting to be held on Saturday 
next the Slst inst. at Buckiand, Prince William 
connty. The following gentlemen, to wit: John 
Love, Thomas Hunton, Gerrard Alexander, sen. 
George B. Pickett, Griffin Stith, Martin Maddux, 
and Owen Thomas, being named and present, con- 
sented to serve as a comsnittee, and the meeting 
adjourned. MARTIN MADDUX, Sec. 

WM. S MOONRY, CI’k, 


The committee to whom was assigned, by a meet. 
ing held at New Baltimore on the 27th inst. the 
duty of preparing such a statement of facts, in re. 
lation to the kind of wheat called the Lawler wheat 
as are notoriously within the knowledge of the peo- 
ple of this neighborhood, together with special cer. 
tificates of experiments made, in proof of this wheat 
not being subject to injury from the Hessian fly, 
have endeavored in the best manner the time limit- 
ed would allow them, to preform that duty; and re. 
port—that the following facts are notorious in this 
neighborhood, and can be supported by the testi-’ 
mony of many respectable men, to wit: that this 
wheat was introduced among us in the year 1810, 
in a small quantity, by James Lawler, (since dead) 
and who stated, that he had procured it in Chester 
county, in Peunsylvania, where it was called Jones’ 
white wheat, and was said not to suffer injury from 
the Hessian fly: That it has been propagated with 
some attention in this neighborhood, and in the 
course of its cultivation, including the present sea- 
son, has not been injured by the Hessian fly: Vhat 
the present crop of it is of luxuriant growth, in pro- 
portion to the land, and promises an abundant 
harvest, while every other kind of wheat is injured 
in a most serious degree. It is a smooth headed 
white wheat, of tall growth, nearly on a medium be- 
tween rye and the bearded wheats; later from three 
to six days than the golden beard, when sowed at 
the same time, and when the fly has not injured the 
bearded kind; but from that circumstance this year, 
appears to be in an equal state of forwardness with 
the best bearded wheat, it having met with no ob- 
stacle to its growth, and the season having been 
good. A peculiarity of general notoriety is, that 
of its appearance of firing, to a very great degree, 
soon afier the commencement of the spring growth; 
the lower blades, which seem only to have been in- 
tended to survive the winter, turn yellow and die, 
without affecting the stock. There has been con- 
stantly found in it a few grains of a red chaff wheat, 
the grain a deep red; this kind of wheat is subject 
to injury from the fly, as experiments have shewn. 
The committee have thought proper to confine their 
report to statements ofa general nature, rather 
choosing to submit to the test of investigation, if 
deemed necessary by any one, their individual re- 
lations of more particular matters, belonging to the 
the subject, and therefore refer to such statements, 
together with those of others, who have presented 
the results of their experiments and observations. 
JOHN LOVE, 

THOMAS HUNTON, 
GERRABD ALEXANDER, scn. 
GEORGE B. PICKETT, 
GRIFFIN STITH, 

MARTIN MADDUX, 

OWEN THOMAS. 


I have sowed the Lawler wheat for four years past on the Buck: 





land farm, and have never known the crop injured by the Hessian 
fly: this year it has an unusually healthful and abundant appear- 
ance. I have also sowed last fall of the bearded kimd, and early 
wheat, both of which are much injured by the fly; the early white 
wheat ina less degree than the other, yet the injury to that is not 
less than one halt the crop. I am enabled to make a more accu- 
rate estimate of the injury done the early wheat, frum the cir- 
cumstance of the same ground having been two years ago in Law- 
ler wheat, appearing to be doubly as thick then, although there 
has been no exhausting crop since taken from the land, and it has 
received two dressings of plaister, and the present year much 
more propitious to the growth of plants than that; I reaped of 
the Lawler wheat twenty-five bushels to the acre, I do not think 
the product this yearin the early wheat will exceed ten or twelve 
bushels, if what remains is harvested; but it is daily falling from 
the inflietions of the fly: I think I shall lose seven hundred bush- 
els, by sowing 68 bushels of the May wheat last fall. 

‘The first year I sowed the Lawler wheat, I reaped eleven for one, 
which was a full crop for the quality of the ground; from the land 
adjoining it in the same field I did not get more than three for 
one; that year Many crops were destroyed by the rust and rot, my 
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[awler wheat was not hurt. The next year I sowed seventy-five 
bushels of it, and one hundred and ninety-five of other kinds, 
(making 270 bushels.) I made more from the Lawler wheat than 
all the reste The third year I sowed of it nearly my whole crop, 
which in respect both to quantity and quality was the best I ever 
wade from the same number of acres. The iast fall I sowed nine- 
ty bushels of the bearded, and three hundred and seventy-one of 
the Lawler wheat, aud I think there is no part of the Lawler wheat 
of ninety busl:els seeding, which will not, if present appearances 
are realized, produce three fold more than the bearded. : 

The product of the Lawler wheat in flour, is as great I think as 
any other ot the white wheats, and the quality as excellent as any 
[haveseen. There were ground at my mill last season upwards 
of five thousand bushels of it, toa good profit, after giving a bar- 
rel more of supertine flour for each one hundred bushels, than is 
custoinary tor red wheat. JOHN LOVE. 

In 1812 or 1813, I obtained one bushel and three pecks of the 
Lawler wheat, sowed it late, and although apparently injured by 
the rast, made twenty one and one half bushels of merchantable 
wheat; my crop that year was materially injured by the fly, except 
theabove smali quantity. Last year I commenced sowing about 
the sth of September, that is now the most promising part of my 
crop, and appears to he entirely exempt from the fly; and although 
jhave fuund oceasionally a fly in the wheat, on strict Cxamination 
Jam left todoudt, whether it is confined entirely to the mixture 
which is generally fuund in the wheat; neither has it ever been 
injured since by the rust. Numerous instances and experiments 
made by difevent persons near me, in several years past, are such 
as constrain me to believe that the Lawler wheat is providentially 
from some cause, almost if not entirely exempt from the ravages 
of the Hessian fly; I have sowed last fal! about four hundred 
bushels of the Lawler kind, and twenty of the bearded; I think I 
shall not make more than a third of a crop fram the bearded 
wheat, owing to the depredatioxs of the fly, and calculate on a 
loss of two handred bushels, from having seeded the twenty of 
earded, instead of Lawier, as the ground ts of good quality. 

THOMAS HUNTON. 

Having sustained, in common with my neighbors, almost the 
entire loss of my growing crop of wheat from the ravages of the 
dy, 1 was induced to visit the neighborhoods of Haymarket and 
buckland, for the purpose of examining the fly-proof wheat, known 
in'these paris of the country by the name of Lawler wheat, and 
cultivated this year in considerable quantity, by Messrs. John 
Love, Griffin Stith, Wm. and Thos. Hunton, and others; I was 
fully satisfied, upon viewing the respective farms of these pentle- 
men, that this wheat is entitled to the character of fly-proof, the 
feds of each of them exhibiting the most abundant crops of 
vheat I have ever seen, below the Bullrun mountain, and unless 
one future disaster shafl befal them, will probably yield an ave- 
age of from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre; it is proper to re- 
mark thaton each of the farms of the above gentlemen, except 
Wm. Hunton, I found several of the other kinds of wheat, usn- 
ally cultivated in Virginia—guch as the golden bearded, purple 
straw, and white wheat, growing on some firins in the same field 
vith the fly-proof or Lawler wheat; on others a fence or road only 
separating them, and in every instance the fly had injured the for- 
mer very Materially; while the latter or fly-prvef was leit ushurt; 
lhave therfore no hesitation in recommending this wheat to the 
atention of every darmer in Virginia, to be sowed in preference of 
«yother; for myself, Lam fully convinced, under present cir- 
eanstanees, of the tutility of sowing any other kind known ainong 
in this state. GERRARD ALEXANDER, Sen. 

I, Owen ‘Lhomas, do hereby certify, that in Dec. 1811, I was in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, on a visit to my frieni!s, where L un- 
érstood that the Jones's white wheat was cultivated, and was told 
Yhat since the introduction of that wheat there, they had not expe- 
fenced any injury from the Hessian fly. Lintended to have brought 
wme of it to Virginia, but by different occurrences was prevented; 
dier my return I‘found Mr. James Lawler, of the same county I 
lived in, had brought a small parcel in from the same place, and 
had seeded ft; I got seed of that, and have sowed it for four years 
past; it has never been injured by the fly. I sowed a part of my 
wep of Lawler wheat iast fallin thesirst week in September; it is 
sow the best wheat [ have, in proportion to the quality of the land, 
talhas not been at all injured by the fly: a part of my crop last 
year Was injured by the rust, and I am satisfied it was owing toa 
biticular Cause, as some of it was not injured; and I do not believe 
that the Lawler wheat is more subject to rust than other kinds; I 
lave sowed last fall iny whole crop of it. OWEN THOMAS. 

I, John Brown, of Fauquier county, do hereby certify, that on the 
lth of September, 1313, I mixed three bushels of the Lawler wheat 
vith three of the purple straw, and sowed them together, and sowed 


joining wholly of the Lawler; that the purple straw was almost 


Vholly destroyed by the fly, and the Lawler mixed with it unin- 
jured by it, and made as heavy a crop as might have been expected 
rom the quantity of seed, but not near so heavy as the Lawler wheat 
joining it, which was unmixed with any other. 1 have continued 
‘0sow of the Lawler kind, and bave not had any of my crops of that 
kind injured by the fly. I ground a part of my erop at Mr. Love’s 
Til last season, and got twenty-one berrels of flour tothe hundred 
ishels, and flour of excellent quality. I feund among the Lawler 
vheat some heads of red chaff wheat, the grain of a deep red; 1 
yicked ont in the fall of 1814 a pint ot that wheat, and sowed it by 
'Selfthe Hessian fly depredated oi that and entirely destroyed it. 
JOHN BROWN. 

leommenced sowing the Lawler wheat in 1813, and have conti- 
Ned to cultivate it ever since, sowing generally several kinds, and 
“ave found it always to resist the fly, and not more subject ¢o other 
asters than the other wheat, but it is about a week later. Finding 
¢ Lawler wheat foul with cockle and cheat, (the causeof which I 





know not) I had determined not to sow any last fall, but at length 


@ “chided ty sow forty busbefs In my corn land, and sowed my faltow 





of the mountain white wheat, and now find the latter very much 
injured by the fly, and the Lawler not at all injured; and although 
the Jand which was fallowed is much richer than the corn land, it 
will not.make as much per acre from the present appearance. 
Last year I had four kinds of wheat in the same field, and now I 
find no volunteer wheat, only where the Lawler wheat was sown, 
and believe that the fly took the whole of the other volunteer wheat 
last os -“ os ue touch the Lawler. JOHN HAMPTON, 
ay 31, 1817. 


I, Joseph Ball. of Fauquier county, hereby certify, that in 1816, _ 


I ploughed in, in the month of August, my stubble,a part of which 
was of the Lawler wheat aud a part of the purple straw, with an 
mtention to sow it again in wheat; that the whéat which ¢aine 
up im the purple straw stubble was destroyed by the Hessian fly. 
but that which came up;from the Lawler wheat stubble was not 
injured. Both these kind of wheat came up about the fast of August 
or first of September; from this cireumstance; and the general ex- 
perience I have had in the cultivation of the Lawler wheat, I am 
convinced it may be sowed at an earlier period, without risk from 
the fly. JOSEPH BALL. 

I have made one erop of the Lawler wheat which was of ex- 
cellent quality; but I thought the yield was not qnite so great as 
that ofsome other wheat. The Hessian fly did not injure it in the 
slightest degree. My present crop is chiefly of the Lawler wheat, 
aml very slightly injured by the fly, as there can only here and there 
be found an aifected bunch after the strictest search, and my other 
wheat, the mduntain white and the Baltimore bearded, is so mjured 
as hot to leave room to expectany thing like a halferop. I am of 
opinion that the Lawler wheat will bear sowing earl; in September, 
without danger of material injury from the fly, L will add, that my 
seed wheat was a little mixt, and tha quantity of fly-injured is not, 
I think, greater than the mixture of other wheat. 

ISAAC FOSTER. 
May 28,1817. | 

I obtained from my neighbor, Jamés Lawler, in the fall of 1811,a 
half bushel of wheat, which he brought the seed of from Chester 
county, Pa. on atcount of its resisting the Hessian fly. I sowedit 
in November, and raised seven and a halt bushels, which I sowed in 
1812, and raised one hundred and ten, and have since continued te 
sow said wheat; my crops last vear and this aré entirely of that 
kin?; 1 would sow rio other, being satisfactorily convinced, from 
experiment and observation, that the fly would not affeet it. I be- 
lieve said wheat is of superior quality to any raised in this neigh- 
borhood for some years; as a prvof, Mr- Love gave me for my last 
crop a harrel of flour, in the hundred bushels, more than for other 
wheat, and told me notwithstanding his profits were more than they 
were ju the red wheat; also, I Jately sent nine bushels and three 
pecks by measure, weighing at the mill ten bushels and twenty-six 
pounds, had it groand for family use, from which I got, after the 
eommon toll (the tenth) was taken, four hunéred and fifty-four 
pounds execHent flour. Said wheat has not been injured since I 
raised it by any disaster, except the second crop injured a little by 
rust, a8 Was my Crop of other wheat the same year 

: WM. HUNTON. 
Buckiand, Kinsley Mitts, May 26. 

Having been, during the last ard present year, principal miller 
in Mr. Love’s mills, called Kinsley, I hereby certify, that I have 
ground, during the past season, upwards of five thousand bushels 
of the Lawl v wheat, and for the portion of it ground for others, have 
given at the rate of 21 harrels of superfine flour for each 100 bushels; 
and I am satisfied a better profit has been made on that than the 
average of red wheat, ground at the rate of 20 barrels of superfine 
flour to the 100 bushels, and that it will yield as much flour as any. 
other white wheat I have ever ground; it having been mixed with red 
wheat as it came into the mill, [cannot stata what was the product 
of the whole, but I think it has gxqreded 196 ibs. of flour for four 
bushels 20lhs.of wheat. Mr. Wiiliam Hunton lately brought ten 
bushels and twenty-six pounds, it was prepared for family use, and 
particularly well cleaned, not necessary to be screened or fanned; 
I ground it after taking toll, a tenth, and what remained produced 
two barrels of 195 Ibs. each, and 62 Ibs. of superfine flour, 

, WM. FLORENCE. 

My. Love having stated, that he has had the mor: 
tification to hear that reports have been circulated 
that he intended to demand an exorbitant price, or 
exchange, for his Lawler wiseat: ow his motion it 

ras 

Resolwed unanimously, as tha opinion of this meet- 
ing, thst it would be improper and might justly be 
deemed illiberal, in those who have been so favored, 
as to be possessed of a species of wheat satisfacto- 
rily shewn to resist the ravages of the fly, to re 
quire of such of their less fortunate fellow-citizens 
as are desirous of obtaining seed, a price for it be. 
yond an eqnal exchange, and a fair compensation in 
addition, for the risk and trouble of getting out 
their crops in the summer season; and that from 
these considerations the price required by any 
member of this meeting shall not exceed the value 
(when a price is agreed on, or exchange, when ex: 
change is made) of one bushel and an half ot conv- 
mon wheat for one of Lavler wheat. 

MARTIN MADDUX, See’rv- 
WM.S. MOONE Y, Clerm 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &C. 

We liave London dates of May 1. The distresses 
ef the people still occupies the papers. The 
princess of Wales was expected at Paris. 

London May 1.—We received yestefday the 
Paris papers of Sunday last. The following from 
one of them dated Madrid the 14th ult. serves to 
shew the impression upon the continent as to the 
negociations between this country and Spain, with 
relation to Spanish America:—“Our department 
for foreign affairs has been for some time much oc- 
cupied. Important negociations with England are 
publicly talked of, and an arrangement is spoken 
of with our insurgent colonies, through the media- 
tion of that power. It is also said that negocia- 
tions are on foot respecting the Floridas, and that 
we are to cede those countries to the United States, 
on receiving a suitable indemnity.” 

FRANCE. 

Madame Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely is said 
to be charged with holding correspondence with 
some of the exiles.- 

A military court assembled at Paris for the pur- 
pose of trying marshal Grouchy has decfined to act, 
thinking themselves incompetent. An idea is held 
out that the difficulties as to his case may be re 
moved. 
| SPAIN. 

We have many accounts of the disturbed state 
of Spain—but such is the case of the press that 
the truth cannot be had. Gallicia is said to be in 
open insurrection. 


._ Arrests are so numerous in most parts that the 
prisons and castles can no longer hold the loving 
subjects of the “adored” Ferdinand. Would that 
he were the tenant of the deepest dungeon he has ! 

Don Antonio, the uncle of Ferdinand, died about 
the 22d of April last. 

ITALY. 

This country abounds with robbers and assassins. 
Picquets are placed along the great roads for the 
protection of travellers, to little purpose. Pesti- 
lence and almost famine prevail at Milan and the 
parts adjacent—373 persons died in one street in 
94 hours. The disease is called feéru apopheticha, 
considered highly contagious, and said to have 
had its origin in the bad living of the poor. 

NETHERLANDS. 

It was reported at Paris that the Wain Jaume, and 
the Liberal, two newspapers, had become objects 
ef jealousy to the allied powers, who had request- 
ed that they might be suppressed ! 

PORTUGAL, 
We haye a renewed report of a misunderstand. 


“ing between Portugal and Spain. It is said that 


great warlike preparations for defence are making 
by the regency of the former. The king seems in 
a bad way—rebelled against in the country he ho- 
nored by making a kingdom of, and threatened in 
his old possessions by his dear son in law, Ferdi- 
mand. 

PLORIDA. 

The governor of Pensacola has not yet permitted 
the provisions destined for the U. S. troops in the 
interior, to pass. He received 10 per cent. from 
the contractors for permission to land them, and 
demands 3 per cent. more as an export duty. 

MEXICO. 

Gen. Mina, with a supposed force of about 1000 
men, landed at Soto la Marine, in Mexico, 35 
leagues north of Tampico, on the 22nd April—from 
whener he is said immediatety to have marched 


for St. Ander, the capital of the province, bet 
joined by7 or 800 of the militia of the country 
Strength to the arm that strikes for freedom. May 
complete success attend him, while he wars agains; 
Ferdinand and his mohks. 

SOUTH AMERICA, &c. 

We have a report that Monte Video and Rj, 
Grande have been taken by a Buenos /yreag army 

Accounts from Bahia (Brazil) say—“A native 
priest had been detected and executed as a spy and 
emissary, a few days after being landed in the 
night, near that place, from a vessel dispatched 
by the government of Pernambuco.— Numerous; 
letters to individuals in that provice were taken 
but being directed in cypher, and the priest refus. 
ing to age them, a a died with him—his 
ast words were, “I die for liberty, my count 
her Independence.” 5 ae sa 

If such a spirit is abroad, the king of Portugal 
cannot lay it. Will the “holy alliancers” help him? 
They appear perfectly indifferent as to the fate of 
the colonies claimed by Ferdinand, and, indeed 
seem rather to wish them emancipation than other. 
wise. 

Some troops were to sail for Rio Janciro from 
Pernambuco on the 17th of April, to suppress the 
“rebellion.” They were only about 2000 in num. 
ber. 

Our last accounts from the Brazils speak of dis. 
affection at the capital, Rio Janeiro, where it was 
also understoood that the blockading squadron 
“gave very little trouble” to the people of Pernamin- 
co. The provisional government of this new repub. 
lic is composed of men of talents. 

From the Oronoko.—By a vessel arrived at Salem 
—That on the 10th of March, the royalists, about 
2000 strong, under Morales, who had proceeded 
from Angostura, to attack the patriots at g place 
called the Missions, 100 mifes below Angostura, 
were totally defeated and cut to pieces, only six 
men escaped, including Morales, and 2 other of- 
cers. All who were not killed on the field of bat- 
tle were afterwards shot, and among them, Sheruty, 
formerly governor of Angostura. 

After the battle, the patriots under gen. Piar, ap- 
proached Angostura, where they threw up a breast 
work, upon which the guns of the fort could not be 
brought to bear, and immediately commenced firing 
upon the town within half musket shot, and the 
firing had been continued day and night. They had 
made several attacks upon the place, but without 
great loss on either side. One of the officers had 
gone for cannon, more effectually to attack the 
works. 

The patriots had completely surrounded the 
place andthe inhabitants and garrison were reduc: 
ed to the most wretched and pitiable condition for 
want of povisions. Great numbers had actually 
died of starvation. Horses, mules, jackasses, dogs, 
&c. had been consumed, and the governor himself 
had actually paid 3 doilars fora Cat/ 

A great number of the inhabitants had left An- 
‘gostura and fifteen hundred, principally women and 
children, in the most pitiable condition, sailed 
the same day the vessel left, in Spanish vessels: 
The men were not allowed to depart. Our in- 
formant thinks it impossible that the place could 
have held out more than two or three days afte 
he left, unless relieved in some unexpected manner. 

Guayana was still in possession of the royalists 
—it was strongly fortified, and no probability of 1" 
being taken except by starvation. 

Fitzgerald, the governor of Angostura, who had 
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ireachery, had been ordered back, and was still in 
conmand of the place. The most sanguinary mea- 
sures Were adopted at Angostura in regard to sus- 
pected persons. Eight men were shot at one time 
about the first of May, on suspicion of being friendly 
to the revolutionary cause. 

The forces of the patriots were estimated at from 
four to six, thousand men, all mounted, and they 
ad complete possession of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

"The Tiger, of Salem, was fhe only American 
vessel at Angostura; she carried out asmall quantity 
of provisions, which were immediately taken pos- 
session of by the government. 

(7 The city is now reported as having surrendered 
to the patriots. 

[Angostura, is a city in South-America, nearly 
400 miles up the river Oronoko. It is the only 
port of entry on the river. It stands on a high point 
of land, amd commands a beautiful and extensive 
prospect of the river and country. The place con- 
tains about 1000 houses, built of stone. 

Morse’s Gaz. 





ane 


CHRONICLE. 

It appears that Mr. Bidd has not been appointed 
governor of the Alabama territory, as was confident- 
ly stated. 

Jeremiah Mason, Esq. (fed.) of New Hampshire, 
has resigned his seat in the senate of the United 
States. He will be succeeded by a republican. 

A drove of cattle has arrived at New-York from 
Chilicothe, in fine order! An ox, bred at Spring- 
field, Mass. weighs on the hoof, 3,100 lbs. His 
lngth from the top of the nose to the root of the 
til is 10 feet 7 inches; circumference 8 feet 9 
inches. 


| The propriety and practicability of cutting a ca- 


jtee of the legislature “that the state treasury is 
entiely out of debt, and has a permanent fund of 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars, besides their 


great “school fund,” the capital of which is. ove 


MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS—and the 
cominittee add, that on a full examination, they find 
that the accounts of the state are kept ina correct and 
perspicuous manner.” 

The Canal Carondole has been completed at New- 
Orleans. It was ascended by a large topsail schooner 
on the 19th ult. It is spoken of as a very useful 
work. This canal opens an immediate navigation 


} with the lakes. 


Navat. Washington City, June 22. Ya addition to 
the duty of directing the necessary surveys and 


examinations preparatory to the selection of a suita-.. 


ble site for a naval depot and deck yard on our 
northern eoast, we learn that the commissioners of 
the navy are also charged with. the general survey 
of our coast, and that they have isstied orders to the 
officers employed on both those services. 
With a view to the instruction of our young offi- 
cers, the vessels employed in these surveys are to 
be wholly manned by them. | 
Micitary. Col. J! Ree, of the engineers, and 
major Z‘hayer, distinguished and accomplished offi- 
cers, have just returned to their country from Eu- 
rope, whither they went to perfect their science 
and enlarge their knowledge. , 
Kidnapping. Two men of respectable connec. 
tions, lately convicted of kidnapping negroes in De- 
laware, have been publicly whipped and cropped.— 
There is no penitentiary in that state. Well as 
thes® men may have have deserved the severest 
punishment, we regret that they have thus been 
patented for villains the remainder of their days: 
but this vile business must be stopped, if possible. 
Ship timber. The government of the U. States, 
has purchased of Richard Hartshorne, Esq. what 





nal in New-Harapshire to connect the waters of lake 

Winnipisecgee with the Piscataqua, is discussing in; 

the papers of that state. | 
A steam boat plying on the Delaware, between. 


is commonly called Sandy Hook, a very large and 
valuable peninsula, extending from the Portland 
Highlands to the sea, a distance of seven miles. On 
this large tract of land there is a considerable 


Philadelphia and Burlington, has run the distance | quantity of valuable cedar, which, in time, must 


(19 miles) between them, in 1 A. 40 m. 


and Havana, stopped on Charleston on the 16th inst. 
to land $00,000*—the rest is for England. A vessel 
has arrived at Baltimore from Jamaica, with 96,000 
~and many others with smaller sums at different 


Z {become useful in ship building. 
Specie flows in abundantly. The British sloop of 


war Cherub, with $600,000 on board from Jamaica 


The sum paid, we 
understand, was 20,000 dollars. M. ¥Y. Gaz. 
Fayetteville, MN. C. June 17. New wheat was sold 
yesterday fer two dollars per bushel. 
WOODBINE—AGAIN. 
St. Stephens, (Miss. Ter.) May 23.—Our readers 
will be able to judge when they read in this day’s 





ports. ise | paper, the late talk of the arch villain Woodbine 
Indian warfare. The indians on the frontiers of! to the Creek Indians, which has been the cause of 


Georgia have lately committed many depredations— 
stealing cattle, horses, &c. and sometimes murder- 
ing the people. A small party assembled at Clark’s 
Mills, in Camden county, to pursue a body of them, 
vho came up with the Indians, and killed three of 
them. The whole frontier is in a state of alarm; 
and this rencontre may lead to an open rupture. 

The season. Divine Providence has thus far fa- 
vored us with the most delightful season for vege- 
lation that we have seen for several years. In oppo- 
‘ition to all the reports about Hessian flies and cut 
Yorms, all accotnts agree in assuring us of the} 
Prespect of the greatest crops of all sorts of grain 
‘ver raised inthe United States. Thelate wet wea- 
her has, however, caused some uneasiness. 

Sheep. A merino buck, at a place called Water- 
loo, in New-York, was sheared on the 23d ult. ofa 
ce weighing fourteen pounds. 
Connecticut. It appears by a report of a commit, 


* gy : ° 1 
(he captain receives a certain per centum as, 








‘aght—his own perquisite. 


the late murders committed on our unoffending 
citizens of the frontier, by the lower Creeks. The 
Talk alluded to, was handed us for publication by 
a gentleman of veracity from fort Jackson, who 
was called on by the Big Warrior to.consult and 
return an answer. He informs us, that every word 
and deed of the Big Warrior, on this occasion, has 
been that of a patriot and a true friend to the Unit- 
ed States. Itis pot our wish toimplicate the Bri- 
tish government in this business, but we would 
only remark, that it would be well to watch more 
narrowly, the conduct of some of their agents, or 
rather that they select men for such important 
stations of more honesty and truth than col. Wood- 
bine, : [ Halcyon. 
Copy of a Talk sent from the British agent in East 
Florida, to the Big Warvior, head chief of the Creek 
nation of Indians. 


When the English made peace with the Ame. 


ricans, they included the whole of the Indian na- 
tions, viz. Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Chero- 
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kee; thdse nations were guaranteed im the quiet 
possession of their lands, and the Americans engag- 
ed to give up such lands of the Indians as they had 
taken posséssion of during the war. 

If they have not done so, or if they have been 
making further encroachments, the chiefs have only 
to represent their complaints and the aggressions 
of the Americans, to the governor of New-Provi- 
dence, who will forward them to England, or get 
them conveyed to the British minister at Washing- 
ton, who has orders from the king of England to 
see that the rights of the nations above mentioned 
are protected, and the stipulations contained in the 
treaty, IN THEIR FAVOR, are faithfully carried into 
execution. ‘The Americans have ho wish to go to 
war with Great Britain; they will not, therefore, do 
any thing contrary to the treaty, and what encroach- 
ments have been made, must be without the know: 
ledge of the chief of the American government: 
and so soon as he is informed thereof by the Bri- 
tish minister at Washington, he will order the Ame- 
rican people who have taken possession of Indian 
lands, to praw BACK to their own possessions. 

The Indian nations are all one great family; they 
possess lands their -great forefathers handed down 
to them, afd they ought to hand them down entire 
to THerr children. If they sell their land, what do 
they receive for it? Nothing that will last—it is 
wasted away in a few years. Whether, therefore, 
they sell or give it away, they are robbing their 
children of the inheritance they had a right to ex- 
pect. Asa great family they ought to live as such 
with each other: let the four nations join in bonds 
of brotherlv love; let them smoke the pipe of peace; 
let the cultivation of their lands be their chief ob- 

ject during the spring and summer, and hunting 
their diversion during winter; and the produce of 
their labor will be bought by goed people, who 
will come and deal with them, when they know 
there is any thing to be purchased for goods or mo- 
ney. 
if the Americans, or other nations, live near them, 
let them live in friendship with them, and keep upa 
rood understanding; but on no account sell or give 
away any of their lands. 

I recommend this as a friend of humanity and of 
good order. 

A. ARBUTHNOTT.*® 


me know who they are, and send me an answer as 
soon as possible, to the present talk. 
: . OPONEY, his x mark. 

Written by order of thé aforesaid Oponey, the 
1ith March, 1817. : 

A. ARBUTHNOTT. | 

Witness—Anon Monts. 

New-Orleans, May 7.—The following letter wil] 
pe read by the public with deep and serious atten- 

ion. 
Extract of a letter from an indian agent at Natchi. 
pe to the commanding officer on that frontier, 
ate 
Indian agency, Natchitoches, March'25th, 1817. 

Srr—The enclosed exhibits the names, the num. 
ber of warriors, and the geographical position of 
the several Indian tribes connected witk: this agency, 
taken from the best source of information I am able 
to obtain. Those marked thus* are supposed to be 
under the influence of Tooling and the Caddo chief. 

On his (the Caddo chief’s) return from St. Anto- 
nio, not long since, he delivered a speech to the 
Haines and Natchitoches to the following effect: 

“You recollect when our old friend Tooling told 
us not to permit the Americans arid their Indians 
to come into this country, they would kiil all our 
game. We were fools and did not believe hin; 
now you see his words were true: the Americans 
and their Indians have kiiled all our deer and buf- 
faloe, and it is dificult to get meat for our families: 
Tam just returned from St. Antonio, and my advice 
is, that you have your bows and arrows ready. 

“Our old futher, the king of Spain, will soon be 
here and drive all the Americans to their own coun- 
try; and when any of their traders come among you, 
if you cannot get goods at your own prices, seize 
and carry them to-St. Antonio.” 

Similar talks have been given on Red river, and 
some of our traders have been mal-treated: their 
licenses have been torn, and they weré threatened 
to be driven out of the country: The Indians said it 
was Tooling’s and the Caddo chief’s orders to do so.- 

Ihave also secn a letter signed Morphy, who is 
said to be the Spanish consul at New Orleans, to 
the chief of the Appaches, inviting him to Havana 
without a moment’s delay. 

The simultaneous circumstances induce a belief 
that the Spaniards are attempting to engage the at- 





Okolokne, March 11, 1817. 


The head chiefs of the Upper Creek nation, have 
desired me, Oponey, to get the straight talk for 
them; what is written in the foregoing, I believe to 
be the true and straight talk, received from an Eng- 
lishman, who carried two deputies to New-Provi- 
dence, and has returned with them to Okolokne. 

I Oponey, have been sent by you, the head chiefs 
of the Upper Creek nation, to see the Seminole In- 
dians; I have done so; they live quietly and peace- 
ably, and wish to do so with all their red Brethren 
in every part of the nation. 

Opoy Hatcho has desired me to see those things; 
I have done so, and see all quiet, and had the talk 
I now send you, and shaken hands with the friend 
who gave it me. 

That the friend I have met came over with goods, 
by desire of the chiefs of the Lower-towns, and is 
a true friend to the Indians. The various and 


tention of the Indians for some future operations in 
this quarter. 

Mr. Crowinshield, in his incomparable vessel, 
Cleopatra’s barge, was at Madeira on the Ist of May 
—from thence he was about to proceed to coast and 
visit the whole shores of the Mediterranean. 

The report that Mr. Webster had sold the copy- 
right of his spelling book to the Messrs Goodwins} 
of Hartferd, (see page 240,) is not true. 
Towns and villages jump up so suddenly in some 
parts of the United States that it is at times no 
easy matter to know where they are by their names. 
We have received the first number of a well look- 
ing newspaper published at the “upper end of Jn- 
dependence street,” in Perrypolis, which we believe 
is in Pennsylvania, near Connelsville. It is not not 
ed in any of our books as a town, or mentioned 19 
the post office lists. 5 
Erie. Penn. June 7. A considerable quantity of 


untrue talks that you send me from time to time, | plaister of paris has lately been brought across the 


must be made by some person, an enemy to all us 
Red Brethren, and ought not to be listened to; let 





*Alias, the notorious Woodbine, 


lake to this place. It is said the quality is superior. 
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*This enclosure, for obvious reasons, it is deemet 
improper to publrgh at this moments, 
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